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FEATUEE  01-  ISSUE  -  MAEEET  TOR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  IN  GERMANY 

CROP  PROSEECTS. 

o  CEP.EALS 

b 

u  Reports  for  the  week  indicate  some  improvement  in  prospects  for 

,j  the  cereal  crop.     Consular  advices  from  China  point  to  an  average  wheat 
I?  harvest  whereas  early  reports  from  this  section  indicated  a  very  un- 
^  favorable  season.     The  harvest  is  completed.     Only  general  reports  are 
o  available  from  China  since  there  exist  no  scientific  crop  reporting 
^  service. 

In  the  United  States  the  August  estimate  showed  an  increase  of 
74,000.000  bushels  over  the  July  forecast  with  improvement  in  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat.     Oats,  barley  and  rye  also  showed  some  improve- 
ment . 

o 

Heavy  rains  throughout  western  Canada  were  reported  on  August  2 
with  consequent  improvement  in  the  crop.    As  we  go  to  press  the  Dominion 
Bureau  at  Ottawa  reports  the  condition  of  wheat  at     79     per  cent  of  the 
10  year  average  for  Canada  as  a  whole  and  forecasts  the  production  at 
282,042,000  bushels  for  wheat,   12,721.000    for  rye,  71,204.000  for 
barley  and  378,995,000  for  oats. 

Other  than  this  the  cereal  situation  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
remains  about  the  same  as  reported  last  week. 

APPLES 

The  official  estimate  of  the  English  apple  crop  is  below  last 
year's  yield.     The  1923  production  estimate  was  3,608,889  barrels. 

Cabled  advices  from  Edward  A.  Poley,  American  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner at  London,   state  that  the  current  apple  crop  in  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Lincoln,   Cambridge  and  Norfolk  is  50  per  cent  below  last  year, 
Kent,  Middlesex  and  Somerset  report  a  ten-percent  decrease  and  Worcester 
30  per  cent.     Cooking  apples  are  20  to  30  per  cent  below  the  1923  yield. 
Cider  apples  20  to  40  per  cent  below.     Eating  varieties  have  made  a 
light  to  poor  crop. 
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CROP  PEOSEECTS. 
A.?PLES.  -CCIT^T'D. 

June  estimates  of  tlie  Can?-cJan  ajfpla  crop  place  yields  at  3.716,630  l)arrels, 
which  is  ahout  16.6  per  cent  below  the  19-^3  figure  of  4,459,850.     Pruit  crops  are 
largely  determined  at  the  time  the  hlossoras  fall  in  the  spring.     There  is  little 
chance,  therefore,  for  a  revision  of  these  figures  other  t'ian  downward,  either  in 
Canada,  or  Englajad.    V/ith  fewer  Canadian  apples  offering  competition  in  England  and 
a  short  domestic  crop  there  is  a  hetter  outlook  for  American  apples  in  English  meafeeti, 

ALCaSICM  FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN  GERMAIIY. 
Germany  is  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  American  agricul- 
tural products.      Figures  for  1924  show  substantial  increases  in  German  importation 
of  American  condensed  milk,  corned  heef,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  rice,  grits,  flour 
and  lard.     Cornelius  Ferris,  American  Ccnstil  at  Stettin,  Germany,  reports  that  the 
shops  of  that  city  show  increased  displays  of  these  products.     Competing  countries 
are  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  Denmark  and  the  Central  European  states. 

Money  stringencies  checked  the  movement  of  much  foreign  goods  into  Germany 
during  May  and  June.     It  is  said,  however,  that  with  the  return  of  easier  conditions, 
Germsji  importers  look  toward  estahlishing  more  direct  trade,  relations  with  American 
exporters. 

The  American  A.gricultural  Commissioner  at  Berlin  reports  that  sales  made  to 
Germany  on  a  dollar  hasis  are  frequently  not  paid  in  dollars,  hut  in  renten  marks. 
Even  though  German  mercliants  put  up  enough  marks  to  cover  their  dollar  purchases, 
"banks  are  restrained  hy  Governiri.ent  order  from  selling  foreign  currencies  beyond  a 
small  percentage  of  each  amoiant  demanded. 

The  Commissioner's  office  reports  a  good  demand  for  No.  2  Amber  Durum  wheat. 
Manitoba  wheat  is  not  very  active  in  futures,  with  stocks  getting  low  enough  to  put 
a  premium  upon  near  parcels,  or  spot  deliveries.  Canadian  flour  mills  have  decided 
to  establish  their  ovm  agents  in  Germany  to  look  after  their  shipments. 

An  analysis  of  the  German  market  for  agricultural  products  since  the  war  sug- 
gests that  during  the  next  few  years  we  may  expect  a  market  in  Germany  for  800,000 
to  500,000  bales  of  American  cotton.     The  qmntity  imported  will  increase  materially 
if  Germany  is  able  to  regain  its  foreign  markets  for  cotton  goods  and  so  reorganize 
its  textile  industries  as  to  supply  the  full  German  demand  for  cotton  goods  for  Ger- 
man mills.     The  German  market  for  American  grain,  either  for  bread  or  feed,  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  especially  if  Russia  continues  to  export  grain  in  the  same  quanti- 
ties as  in  1923-24.     Pork  products  and  fats  will  be  taken  by  Germany  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  in  pre-war  years  only  so  long  as  prices  remain  low.     Since  Germany  even 
under  favorable  conditions  rniast  import  fats,  we  may  expect  an  important  although  re- 
duced market  for  lard  even  with  some  price  adjustment  and  a  return  to  normal  produc- 
tion in  Germany.     There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  any  decrease  in  German  im- 
ports of  American  tobacco,  which  in  the  past  three  years  have  averaged  nearly 
20,000,000  pounds. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  German  cotton  in- 
dustry, the  increased  competition  for  the  German  market  in  bread  and  feedstuffs,  and 
the  probability  of  some  reduction  in  German  imports  of  pork  prodv..cts,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  for  the  next  few  years  at  least  German  imports  of  American  agricultural 
products  as  a  whole  will  remain  below  the  pre-war  average  both  in  volume  and  in  real 
value.  A  fuller  statement  of  the  analysis  of  the  German  market  can  be  had  upon  re- 
quest. 
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EUROPEM  MARKET  FOR  FRESH  AMERICAN  PEACHES  AM)  APRICOTS. 

Recently  inquiries  have  "been  directed  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relative  to  the  market  in  Europe  for  American  fresh 
peaches  and  apricots. 

London  is  the  only  European  market  of  any  importance  using 
such  fresh  fruits  on  a  commercial  scale.     The  supplies  do  not  come 
from  America,  however,  hut  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from 
Spain.     Some  native  English  peaches  appear  at  Covent  Garden  market. 
Apricots,  which  arrive  at  the  end  of  I.!Iay  from  Spain,  and  from  the 
Cape,  have  a  limited  high-class  market.    Peaches  have  been  grown  in 
England  since  the  Sixteenth  Century,  hut  never  on  the  conmercial 
scale  as  we  know  thorn  in  America.    As  in  all  north  European  coun- 
tries, the  climate  does  not  permit  their  extensive  cultivation.  The 
seasons  are  too  short  a,nd  cold.    Every  English  garden  of  respectable 
size  has  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure  and  one  or  two  peach  trees 
may  he  planted  close  to  the  wall  to  take  advantage  of  the  radiation 
of  the  masonry. 

In  south  Germany,  peaches  and  apricots  of  indifferent  q\aality 
find  their  way  into  such  centers  as  Munich  from  the  surrounding 
countryside,  but  in  small  quantities.     They  are  sold  from  push-carts 
in  the  streets  and  at  prices  disconraging  to  poor  people.     In  Berlin 
their  sale  is  restricted  to  the  very  expensive  shops  and  markets. 

Parisians  use  peaches  as  a  dessert  in  restaxirants  and  boarding 
houses,  but  here  again  there  is  no  general  use  of  these  fruits.  Pro- 
ceeding northward  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  offerings  diminish.     Dessert  fruits  there  show 
signs  of  long-distance  shipment  and  of  having  been  picked  very  green 
to  withstand  the  shocks  of  travel.     It  is  a  safe  generalization  to  say 
that  north  of  Southern  France  fresh  peaches  and  apricots  are  a  luxury 
and  one  easily  dispensed  with  by  people  of  moderate  means.     Such  prime 
fruit  as  we  are  used  to  has  not  cultivated  the  public  tastes  to  the 
point  of  demanding  those  articles  with  more  or  less  disregard  for 
price. 

Of  all  the  markets  considered,  London  knows  most  about  imported 
deciduous  fruits.     However,  anyone  considering  London  as  a  potential 
market  for  such  fruit  would  do  well  to  proceed  cautiously  by  investi- 
gating the  market  offered  and  the  cost  involved  in  placing  the  fruit 
on  that  market.     That  it  can  be  done  is  shown  by  the  arrivals  from 
South  Africa.    Whether  or  not  it  is  Ti^orth  doing  by  American  producers 
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is  a  question  involving  a  close  study  of  costs  and  of  market  condi- 
tions at  home.     H^reoofore  thousands  of  po^Jinds  of  dried  or  dehydrated 
deciduous  fruits  ha.ve  gone  from  America  to  all  parts  of  Earope,  and 
from  all  indications,  will  continue  to  do  so .    A  change  from  the  dried 
to  the  fresh  form  as  a  commercial  ventiore,  however,  is  not  one  to  he 
made  hurriedly,  even  for  the  London  market. 


ARGENTINE  CORU  PRICES  REMAIN  RELATIVELY  LOW. 

Spot  prices  of  corn  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  day  last  reported 
hy  cahle  through  the  Argentine  Emhassy  in  VJashington  and  in  New  York 
on  the  same  day  as  quoted  "by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
were  as  follows,  hoth  expressed  in  cents  per  "bushel  of  56  pounds: 


August  1 
Preceding  Week 


Euenos  Aires 
Yellow 

■  82.0 
78.5 


New  York 
No.  2  Mixed 

130.5 
123.0 


Difference  in  favor 
of  New  York 

48.5 
44.5 


Comment  from  the  latter  source  was  to  the  effect  that  Argentine  ' 

corn  at  the  seahoard  was  qaoted  about  20  cents  lower  ths,n  American,  but  i 

that  there  was  comparatively  little  demand  for  it.     The  balance  of  the  | 

difference  in  favor  of  New  York,  28  1/2  cents,  represents  about  the  i 

present  cost  of  importing,  including  tariffs  and  freight.  i 


THE  INCREASED  PRICE  OF  BRITISH  FLOUR.' 

Steadily  advancing  wheat  flour  prices  in  London  and  other  Brit- 
ish cities  havecalled  forth  comment  from  the  press.     In  five  increases, 
flour  advanced  from  $8.80  per  sack  of  280  pounds  on  July  1  to  $9.79  on 
July  21,  according  to  a  report  made  by  H.  B.   Smith,  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  London. 


-0- 


Those  persons  receiving  only  the  first  four  pages  of  this  issue  ] 
and  interested  in  the  full  discussion  of  Germany  as  a  I.Iarket  for  American! 
Agricultural  Products  can  secure  same  by  writing  to  the  Foreign  Section,  ] 
Bureau  of  A.gricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  '  j 
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CEREAL  CROPS  IN  FOREIGIT  COUNTRIES. 


1924 

iy<;4 

Country 

1923  : 

1924  : 

Decrease 

»       Tt*^ Q  CO 

irom  ly^io 

,  ovei  i-TjCiO 

VfllEAT 

Thousands 

Thousands 

irer  Lent 

Acres^e ,  20 

174,957  . 

169,236 

3.3 

: 

Belgium  .  .  .  . 

II 

345 

:  340 

:  1.4 

',  — 

II 

202 

210 

: 

:  4.0 

Netherlands 

II 

154 

119 

:  22.7 

:  - 

Total 

23  countries. 

II 

175.658 

169,905 

:  3.3 

:  - 

Per  Cent  of 

Northern  Kemis-nhere" 

93.4 

: 

!  — 

Froduction, 

11  countries 

. . .hushels 

.  1,261,752 

:  1,070',  795 

:  15.1 

'.  — 

United  States   

II 

:  785,741 

:  814,117 

:  - 

:        3. 6 

"Rpl  rri  Tim 

II 

:        13 , 376 

:        12 , 612 

:  5.7 

z  — 

II 

:  224,836 

:  176,370 

:  21.6 

:  - 

II 

:  472 

:  649 

: 

:  37.5 

11 

:  540 

:  233 

:  56.9 

'.  - 

Netherlands 

II 

6.112 

:  4.312 

:  29.5 

:  - 

A   I  fT  Ci  V  T  *^ 

II 

:  36,391 

18,886 

:  43.1 

:  — 

It 

:  2,329,220 

:  2,097,974 

:  9.9 

:  - 

rer  oent  oi 

imOj.  T.nern  rieini 

CT-iVlpV'F' 

:  76.7 

: 

: 

: 

Acreage,  16 

countries  . . . 

.   .   .      cW^  X  C  O 

:        30 , 844 

:  28,879 

:  6.4 

: 

it 

:  583 

:  578 

:  .9 

: 

Netherlands 

II 

:     ■  519 

:  489 

:  5.8 

: 

Total 

18  countries 

Ik 

:  31,946 

:        29 , 946 

:  6.3 

: 

Per  Cent  of 

Northern  Hemi 

sphere " 

:  69.4 

: 

: 

: 

Production, 

6  countries  . 

. .  .bushels 

:  387,193 

:  327,305 

:  15.5 

: 

ii 

:  20,787 

:  19,737 

:  5.1 

: 

\\ 

:  9,448 

11,119 

: 

:  17.7 

Lujcemiburg  . 

:  409 

:  378 

:        7. 6 

: 

Netherlands 

Ii 

:        14 , 353 

:  13.024 

:  9.3 

: 

Total 

10  countries 

11 

:      432 , 190 

371 , 563 

:  14.0 

: 

Per  Cent  of 

Northern  Hemi 

sphere " 

:  47.2 

:  - 

: 

: 

Acreai°-e ,  14 

countries  .  .  . 

:  29,000 

:  28,310 

:  2.4 

;  _ 

Belgium  .  . 

11 

:  85 

:  74 

:  12.9 

;  _ 

Luxemhurg  , 

l4 

5 

:  8 

;  _ 

:  50.0 

Greater  Lehanon  

il 

:  64 

:  59 

:  7.8 

;  _ 

Lithuania 

ll 

:  432 

:  484 

;  _ 

:  12.0 

Netherlands 

II 

59 

:  62 

;  _ 

:  5.1 

Poland  .... 

II 

:  2,964 

:  3,011 

;  - 

1.6 

Total 

20  countries 

II 

32 , 609 

:        32 , 008 

:  1.8 

;  _ 

Per  Cent  of 

Northern  Hemi 

Sphere " 

67.9 

_ 

- 

1  _ 

Froduction. 

8  countries  . 

. . .bushels 

378,364  ■ 

347,553 

8.1 

_ 

United  States   

11 

198.185 

184,170 

7.1 

— 

Belgium 

1) 

4,182 

3,729  : 

10.8 

- 

Netherlands 

ii 

2,945  : 

3,126  ; 

—  ; 

6.1 

Finland 

ll 

3,739  : 

- 

41.  5  ■ 

Luxemhurg 

Ii 

138  : 

137  : 

: 

35.5 

II  . 

11,939  : 

11,431  : 

4.7  •  : 

Algeria 

II 

46>917  : 

29,264  : 

37.6  : 

Total 

15  countries 

!l 

546,509  : 

584,832  : 

9. 5  : 

Per  Cent  of 

Northern  Heni sphere"  : 

55.3  : 
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CEEEAL  CROPS  IN  FOESIGN  COUIITRIES  , -CONT 'D. 


Co\antry 

:  1924 

:  1924 

1923 

:  1924 

:  Decrease 

: Increase 

:  from 

:  over 

1923 

:  1923 

OATS 

;  Thousands 

:  Thousands 

:  Per  Cent 

:  Per  Cent 

Acrea^je,  14 

coimtries 

:  71,888 

:  72,202 

•  _ 

:  .4 

Belgi-um 

:  654 

:  653 

:  .2 

;  _ 

Netherlands 

il 

:  381 

:           ,  377 

:  1.0 

;  _ 

Poland 

5,215 

:  6,388 

;  _ 

:  2.8 

Li  thoania 

II 

:  816 

:  .  803 

:  1.6 

;  _ 

Total 

18  countries 

11 

:        79 , 954 

:  80,423 

:  .6 

Per  Cent  of 

Nor  thern  Hemi  sDher  e " 

:  76.9 

Production, 

4  co-ontries 

.  .  .  ."bu.shels 

641,078 

483 , 052 

24,7 

United  States   

n 

1,299,823 

1,439,041 

_ 

10.7 

il 

47 , 057 

40,027 

14.9 

- 

Lu^emlDurg 

II 

2,893  • 

2,697  : 

6.8 

Finland 

II 

21,288 

30,447  : 

43.0 

Netherlands 

11 

20,818  : 

22,605  : 

8.6 

Tani  s   

II 

2,756  : 

1.860  : 

32. 5  : 

Total 

10  countries 

II 

2,035,713  : 

2,019,729  : 

.8 

Per  Cent  of 

Northern  Hem 

i  sphere"  : 

55.4  : 

SICILIAN  ALMONDS. 


The  Sicilian  almond  industry  is  expecting  a  crop  of  ahout  105,000 
hales  of  220  pounds  against  some  100.000  bales  in  1923.     This  figure  is  30 
per  cent  lower  than  the  normal  crop  of  ahout  150,000  hales. 

A  report  from  W.  Roderick  Dorsey.  American  Consul  at  Catania,  Italy, 
says  that  conditions  were  favcrahle  at  the  beginning  of  the  flowering  period, 
hut  frost,  dampness  and  fog  caused  considerable  damage.     Prices  are  rising 
slightly  above  those  of  last  year,  quotations  on  September-October  delivery 
running  as  much  as  25  to  35  per  cent  above  previous  levels. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  decline  in  production,  which  causes  grow- 
ers to  wait  for  further  developments  in  price  conditions.     However,  condi- 
tions m  the  regions  produciiig  the  Avola  almonds,  which  are  the  finest  grade, 
are  said  to  be  more  favorable  and  that  the  yield  will  be  near  the  noj^ma''  of 
20,000  to  25,000  bales.     The  shortage  of  lower  grades  has  made  growers  of 
Avolas  slow  to  put  their  product  on  the  market,  feeling  th^t  they  can  real- 
ize larger  profits  thi'ough  delay.     The  result  has  been  that,  so  far,  but 
little  business  has  been  transacted. 

The  re-entry  of  Germany  into  the  market  as  a  purchaser  late  in  1923 
encouraged  price-raising.     Chat  country  took  2.304  bales,  of  which  761  bales 
were  acquired  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.     For  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1924  Germany  bought  2,384  bales  against  320  during  the  sai:ie  period 
last  year. 
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THE  llASIQiT  lOR  AJJSiRlOAE  AGiUCljLTUEili  PRODUCTS. 

Econcnr'.c  Cri-?.c^;e 3_J. ji_  G^Qj-jn^njl- 

In  the  tv7enty-five  years  "before  the  war,  Germany  paBsed  thro-'Ogh  a 
period  of  tremcndoMG  indxistrial  development.     Durii^g  this  p'--r3.od  tho  popiila- 
■cion  of  its  i:ndv.st,rial  cities  and  tho  m^x-iber  of  factory  wo^/kers  werw  trchled, 
its  rair.viy  traffic  alrroct  qnadnr'/led ,  and  its  hank  deposits  increasoa.  to 
seven  ti-ibs  the  amonnt  at  the  heginning  of  the  period. 

In  the  same  "oer  iod  the  agr:  c-alt-aral  population  remained  practically 
stationary,  although  the  application  of  improved  agricultm'al  methods  greatly 
increased  prod-action.     On  the  vrhole,  hov7ever ,  Germany  became  increasingly 
dependent  on  foreign  sova'coci  of  supply  for  agricultural  products.  Germany 
hecame  a  large  irrportcr,  noc  ai-:ly  of  food  products,  hut  of  raw  materials  to 
he  T.orked  i.p  in  its  uills  for  export  to  other  countries.     Since  the  United 
States  produced  a  s\'iplus  of  these  raw  materials  and  food-stuffs  Germany 
■  hecame  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  our  hest  market  for  agricultural  products. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  German  industrial  life  has  heen  thrown  into 
confusion.    By  the  loss  and  occupation  of  its  chief  industrial  centers  and 
the  recuiGibionir.g  of  itr,  coal  and  ore  for  reparations  in  kind,  it  has  heen 
impos^-ihle  in  six  ;;ears-  for  German  factories  to  reach  former  standards  of 
production  or  efficiency.     E^irthermore ,  foreign  markets  for  manufactured 
products  lost  during  the  war  have  not  all  heen  regained. 

Germn  agriculture  has  not.  suffered  so  much  as  German  industry,  al- 
though tht!  soils  have  Coen  cons:iderahly  exhausted  hy  exploitation  during 
and  since  the  war.    An  incrcaced  use  of  fertilizers,  however,  would  prohahly 
eventually • restore  these  soils  to  their  former  high  productivity. 

The  German  markets  for  different  American  agricult-iural  products  have 
heen  variously  afiected  hy  thc-.o  changed  economic  conditions.    While  the 
German  people  have  heen  impoverished,  and  their  purchasing  power  as  a  whole 
diminished,  there  are  certain  necessities  which  they  must  have,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  other  things  forraerly  deemed  important.     It  is  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  analyse  this  trade  more  in  detail  hefore  making  any  hroad  generali- 
zations. 


American  Trade  with  Germany. 

The  visihle  balance  of  trade  hetween  the  United  Sta,tes  and  Germany  is 
normally  favorable  to  the  United  Stt^teo  as  indicated  by  Table  I. 

Table  I  -  Traie  of  tho  Urited  States  with  Germany, 


Import e  from 

Ex_'--r..f,  to 

June  3'j  - 

7)  3,1  once 

Lollars 

Dollars 

1910   

IGo ,  305 ..  1 37 

2^5,^55,025 

80,?;-.C,75?9 

ISll   

1G;^.^4<^.560 

2c7,4.:r.  P.  14 

124, 3  P)3.P  54 

1912   

:  300.959,021 

135,5''3,c.41 

19^3   

18P,963,:.71 

5^;i,6':^  ,212  : 

142,721,141 

189. ^lO, 135  : 

344 .  ''^'J4  . 27S  : 

154,075.140 
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:  Lnports  from  :  Exports  to  : 

Calendar  Years       :  Gei-many .  :  Germany  ;  Balance 

:  Dollars  :  Dollars  :  Dollars 

1920                               :  £S,8?5,280  :  311,437,377  :  223,601,097 

1921                               :  80,279.943  :  372, 380 i 232  :  292,100,289 

1922                               :  117,497,692  :  316,113,877  :  198,616,135 

1923                               :  161,347,596  :  315,837,544  :  155,489,948 


It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  in  1923  the  old  trade  relation 
hetr/een  the  two  countries  had  "been  restored.     In  pre-war  years,  however,  while 
Germany  had  an  adverse  visiole  halance  of  trade  in  its  commerce  ?7ith  all  other 
nations,  it  enjoyed  an  invisihle  income  from  foreign  investments,  tourist  ex- 
penditures, emigrant  rem.ittances ,  etc.  ,  which  left  a  net  favoratle  balance  of 
payments,  so  that  there  was  usually  a  material  net  importation  of  gold.  Since 
the  war,  however,  at  least  the  interest  on  foreign  investments  and  the  tourist 
expenditures  have  oeen  greatly  reduced,  so  that  with  an  adverse  visible  balance 
of  trade  Germany  is  becoming  to  an  increasing  extent  a  debtor  nation.  Parther- 
more,  in  considering  only  the  visible  balance  of  trade,  the  relation  between 
general  prices  in  pre-war  and  post-war  years  must  be  considered.     The  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  while  the  same  as  before  in  tei^ms  of  dollars,  was 
smaller  in  voliijae  and  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  proceeds  than  in  any  of 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 

Agricultural  Exports  to  Germany. 

Imerican  exports  to  Germany  have  always  been  predominantly  agricultural. 
The  following  table  shows  the  export  value  in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1914, 
1922,  and  1923  of  the  twelve  most  important  agricultural  exports  to  Germany, 
amounting  in  1923  to  about  70  per  cent  of  our  total  exports  to  Germany. 


Table  Ii  -  Value  of  Exports  of  the  Principal  Agricultural 
Products  United  States  to  Germa.ny . 


Commodity 

:  Year 

ending  Jxme  30  - 

:  Average  1909-10- 
:  1913-14 

:  1921-22 

:  1922-23 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

:  154,454,688 

:        130 , 841 , 050 

:  118,435,466 

:  15,683,461 

:  30,233,767 

:  39,495,719 

:  148,561 

5.959,577 

8,603,681 

Oleo  oil  (1)   

:  2,375,485 

:  1,598,680 

:  1,580,071 

Milk,  cond.  &  evap.   . . . 

:  31 

:  4,774,050 

:  1,565,068 

1/n'heat   

6,087,881 

31,507,603 

10,514,527 

Wheat  flour   

990,535  : 

8, 543,188 

5,629,680 

Eve   

65,084  : 

6 , 364 , 524  . 

15,774,787 

Corn   

3,245,265  : 

18,959,147  : 

9, 663,437 

Barley    : 

913, '^lo  : 

3,200  : 

553,953 

Cottonseed  oil  cake  and  : 

meal   

4,447,827  : 

2,511,435  : 

2,994,930 
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TABLE  II  -  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OE  TIIS  PRIUCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
UlTriED  STAGES  TO  GERiiAiTT,  COiTT'D 


CoTomodity 

Yfiar  endine-  June  30  - 

A-verage  1909-10  : 
1913-14  : 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Tobacco,  leaf  

Dollars 
:  4,537.348 

Dollars 
4,869.472 

Dollars 
4.383,668 

Tota"!   

All  other  coiffinodities  . . 

.  192,949,882 
111,147,967 

246,145.493 
69,968,384 

:  218,978,987 
97 , 858 , 557 

(1)  includes  neutral  lard  in  1909-10. 


While  this  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the  agricultural  exports  to  Gerziany, 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  significance  of  the  German  market  to  American  agri- 
culture. 


Jmnorts  of  American  Agricultt\ral  Products 

In  measioring  the  importance  of  the  German  market,  it  is  perhaps  more 
Significant  to  consider  German  imports  of  American  agricultural  products  rather 
than  our  exports  to  Germany.     The  German  import  figures  will  not  agree  with 
American  export  figures  for  the  simple  reason  that  exports  do  not  always  actu- 
ally go  to  the  countries  to  which  they  are  originally  consigned.     Eor  this  pur- 
pose we  may  t»k:e  twelve  important  commodities  imported  into  Germany  from  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  years  1913,  1921,  1922,  and  1923. 


TABLE  III.     GSP^IAIT  IMPORTS  OP  AMSRIGA2J  AGRICyLTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


Commodity  :     Unit  :        1913        :        1921        :        1922        :  1923 


cSOO-lt,:  :  :  : 

Cotton    rbales  :  1,962,204:  1,215,176:  1,055.537:  746,060 

  :  Ihs.  :  223,065,837:  297.360,857:  126,305,943:  242,911,367 

Sscon    :  lbs.  :  2,306,012:  103,345,034:  54,795,435:  78,933,719 

Oleo  oil    :  lbs.  :  43,282,912:  23,695,041:  23,009,410:  12,575,479 

Pork,  fresh  or  :  :  :  :  : 

simply  prepared. .  :  lbs.  :  160,936:  51,426,704:  15,583,876:  15,223,722 

^^eat    :  bu.  :  36,941,'?05:  60,801,802:  26,545,031:  9,069,059 

liVheat  flour    :  bbl.  :  74,349:  211,620:  106,559:  1,003,628 

  :  bu.  :  769,251:  12,128.759:  19,030,166:  23,323,009 

Corn    :  bu.  :  6,755,588:  19,897,453:  35,058.851:  5,961,823 

^£irley   :  hu.  :  8,633,090:  1,553,521:  2,051,955:  2,123,945 

Oilcake  and  meal  :  lbs.  :  474,509,286:  11,338,258:  17,790,681:  1,503,978 

Tobacco,  leaf   :  lbs.  :  15,117,831:  20,957,086:  15,979,602:  21 !  6-75!  186 
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On  account  of  fluctuations  in  exchange  the  German  inport  values  of 
these  conHnodities  are  not  very  significant.     In  order  to  arrive  at  compar- 
able values  it  is  hetter  to  multiply  these  qus.ntities  "by  the  average  export 
prices  as  shown  in  the  United  States  export  statistics.     This  process  gives 
results  as  shown  in  the  following  tahle. 


TABLE  IV.     GERIAM  IMFOETS  OF  AMEEICM  AGEICULTUEAL  PEODUCTS  IIJ  U.S.  CUREENCI. 


Commodity 

:  1913 

:  1921 

:  1922 

:  1923 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Cotton   

Lard  

Bacon   

01  eo  oil   

Pork,  fresh  and 
simply  prepared  . . 

Tneat   

Tflieat  flour   

Barley   

Oil  cake  and  meal  . 
Tobacco ,  Leaf   

:  ]15,760,225 
:  24,983,374 
:  288,251 
5,107,384 

:  20.278 
:  36.461,464 
375.537 
:  535,399 
:  3,816.907 
:  5,024,458 
:  6,643,130 
:  2.046.965 

:  86,085,498 
:     38 , 062 , 190 
:  13,951,580 
:  2,630,150 

:  8,279,699 
:  100,748,586 
:  1,454,253 
:  20.594.650 
:  16.037,347 

1 , 312 . 852 
:  226,765 

3.998,983 

:  105,738,413 
:  14,777,795 
:  6,246,794 
:  2,369.969 

:  1,870,065 
:  33,341,815 
:  562,951 
:  19.022,926 
:  25,214,511 
:  1,526,662 
:  373,604 
:  2.364.981 

:  105,714,184 
:  29,878,160 
:  9,156,311 
:  1,471,331 

:  2,385,622 
:       10 , 574 , 534 
:  5,061,296 
:  22,016,920 
:  5,079,473 
:  1.618,446 
:  33,088 
:  3.143.902 

Total   

•  201,063,372 

:  293.382,553 

213,410,491 

:  197,132,267 

These  figures 

lows : 

appear  more  significant  when  combined  in  groups  as  fol- 

TABIE  V.     GESMM  IMPOETS  OF  AMEEICM  AGEICULTUEAL  PEODUCTS  III  U.   S.  CUEEENCT. 

Commodity  group  : 

1913 

1921  : 

1922  : 

1923 

Dollars  : 

Dollars  : 

Dollars  : 

Dollars 

Cotton    • 

Meats  and  fats  ....  : 

Breads tuffs    • 

Feeds  tuffs    • 

Tobacco    • 

115.760,225  : 
30.399.287  : 
37,372.400  : 
15,484,495  : 
2.046,965  : 

■  86,085,498  : 
62,923,619  : 

122,797,489  : 
17,576.964  : 

■  3,998.983  : 

105,738,418  : 
25,264,623  : 
52,927,692  : 
27,114,777  : 
2.364,981  : 

106,714,184 
42.891,424 
37,652,750 
6,731.007 
3 , 142 , 902 

Total    : 

201,063,372  : 

293,382,553  : 

213,410,491  : 

197,132.267 
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These  v£l-.es  rr^y  Ids  more  readily  cornpared  in  the  form  of  index  n-um- 
hers  as  shown  in  ±a"ole  VI. 

TABLE  VI.     GERMAIT  IMPORTS  OP  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  INDEX  NUMBER 

OP  VALIjE  -  BASE  1913. 


Conmodity  group        :      1913  :      1921  :        1922  :  1923 


Cotton    :  100  :  74  :             91  :  92 

Meats  and  fats  ...  :  100  :  207  :             83  :  141 

Breadstuffs    :  100  :  329  :           142  :  101 

Peedstuffs    :  100  :  114  :           175  :  43 

Totacco   "   ;  100  '  ;  195  :  116  :  154 


To'bacco   :        100  :  146        :  106        :  98 


Total  divided  by      :  :  :  : 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor:  :  :  '  : 

K'lTholesale  price        :  :  :  ■      "    .  : 

index                           :        100  :  99        :  71        :  64 


It  thus  appears  thiat  while  German  imports  of  these  important  comnodi- 
ties  have  generally  reached  the  pre-war  level  in  gross  value,  the  proceeds 
of  our  sales  to  Germa.ny,  expressed  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  were  in 
1923  only  64  per  cent  of  o-or  sales  to  Germany  in  1913. 

In  order  to  compare  German  imports  of  American  agricultural  commodi- 
ties on  a  quantity  basis,  we  may  mijltiply  the  quantities  of  each  commodity 
imported  in  each  year  by  the  average  unit  export  price  for  1913.     The  prod- 
ucts combined  in  groups  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 

TABLE  VII.    GERM.\N  BIPORTS  OP  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,     VAJLUE  AT  1913 

EXPORT  PRICES. 


Commodity  group 

:  1913 

:  1921 

:  1922 

:  1923 

Dollars 

Dollars 

:  Dollars 

•  Dollars 

Meats  and  fats  ...  . 

Breadstuffs-   : 

Peedstuffs  .......  . 

Tobacco   : 

115,760,225 
30,399,287 
37 , 372 , 400 
15,464,495 
2,046, 965 

:  71,689,308 
:  55,498,325 
:  69,521,894 
12,313,676. 
2,659,010. 

62,271,405 
■    25,674,498  : 
40,018,959  : 
21,257,220  : 
2,029,409  : 

44,013.810 
40,601.570 
30,253,310 
4,625,620 
2,752.749 

Total    : 

201,063.372 

211,682,213: 

151,251,491  : 

122,247,059 

160 
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These  figrjes  may  te  expressed  in  the  form  of  iniex  mrnbers  of  q-uantity 
since  the  price  is  const3j:t,  as  in  Taule  YIII. 

TiffllS  VIII.     GSmmi  Il/IPOi^TS  OF  AMEPJCllT  AGSIC'JLTTJPAL  PRODUCTS  DTD3X  1TO};IBERS 

0?  QUAl^TITY  -  BASE  1913. 


4 

1 


Coirmodity  group 

1913  : 

1921 

1922 

1923 

100 

62  : 

54 

38 

100  : 

183 

84 

134 

100 

186 

107 

81 

Feedstuf'fs   

:  100 

80 

137 

30 

Tobacco   

:  100 

:  130 

:  99 

:  134 

TotaT  

Total  less  cotton  .  . 

:  100 

105 

75 

!  51 

;  100 

;  164 

;  104 

;  92 

The  heavy  imports  of  these  commodities  in  1921  were  followed  by  a  drop  j 
in  1922  to  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity  in  1913,  with  a  further  decline  in  1923.- 
Since  cotton  forms  so  large  a  part  of  these  imports  the  index  number  of  ira-  | 
ports  of  other  conmodities  is  given  separately,  showing  that  even  excluding  \ 
cotton  the  quantity  of  German  imports  of  ^erican  agricultural  conmodities  was.; 
lower  in  1923  than  in  1913. 


Tlie  Germ?.n  I'larkets  for  Specific  Commodities. 
It  appears  from  the  above  tables  that  the  war  and  post-v/ar  economic 


conditions  have  affected  the  Germ.an  markets  for  different  classes  of  commodi-  | 

ties  in  different  way^:..     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  an  analysis  of  the  j 

situation  to  consider  each  commodity-group  separately  before  arriving  at  any  j 
conclusion  in  regard  to  future  German  market  conditions. 

Cotton 

Previous  to  the  war,  Germany  was  a  large  importer  of  rav/  cotton  and  an 
exporter  of  cotton  goods.  The  number  of  spindles  in  Germany  on  March  1,  1914,  1 
was  11,404,944,  according  to  estimates  by  the  International  Federation  of  Fias-  , 
ter  Cotton  Spinners.  As  a  result  of  the  war  the  number  of  spindles  was  reduced^ 
to  9,400,000  on  Pebruary  1,  1920,  chiefly  by  the  loss  of  2,000,000  spindles,  '< 
or  17.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  the  ceded  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Thia 
loss  of  spindles  is  propoi  ti&nately  greater  than  the  loss  of  pop-alation,  which  "j 
in  the  same  period  was  approximately  10  per  cent.  Even  the  spindles  which  re-  J 
main  are  not  fully  u.tilized  and  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  -un employment  in  i 
the  Germ.an  cotton  industry.  It  appears  from  the  tables  above  that  Germany  is  ^ 
paying  in  actual  gold  value  approximately  the  seme  amount  ^or  cotton  as  before  j 
the  war,  but  that  this  sijm  pays  for  only  38  per  cent  of  the  quantity  used  in 
1913.     On  the  other  hand,  the  price  paid  in  1923  has  in 
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the  United  States  a  purchasing  power  of  only  65  rier  cent  of  the  r)rice  paid 
in  1913. 

In  1913  C-ermany  obtained  77.3  per  cent  of  its  cotton  from  the  United 
States  and  in  1523,  77„J  per  cent,   shovG.ng  that  the  scarce  of  sooply  has 
not  been  materially  shif ted^  • 

Ihe  demoralization  of  the  German  cotton  manufacturing  industry  is 
due  both  to  a  decreased  domestic  demand  resulting  from  the  impoverishjnent 
of  the  people,  and  also  to  the  loss  of  an  important  export  trade.  Germany 
since^the  war  has  become  a  net  importer  of  cotton  goods,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  chief  source  of  supply  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  Alsace-Lorraine* 

In  the  future,  Germany  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  offer  an  important 
market  for  American  rarr  cotton,  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  amo'ont 
of  GeiTTian-  purchases  mil  be  below  the  pre-nar  level  for  several  years  at  least. 
Tlie  German  people  rill  probably  return  in  a  fevr  years  to  their  normal  consamp- 
tion  of  cotton  goods,  T,Thich  are  likely  to  be  sup-olied  by  German  mills  largely 
from  Ariericaii  raw  cotton.     It  is  not  at  all  certain,  however,   that  the  export 
trade  mil  .return  to  its  pre~-7ar  volume,  in  view  of  the  loss  of  the  imT^ori:ant 
mills  m  Alsace-Lorraine.    However,   since  the  United  States  is  the  chief 
source  of  raw  cotton  for  the  mills  of  all  European  countries,  the  less  of  a 
part  of  zhe  German  market  will  possibly  be  compensated  by  an  increased  market 
m  France. 


Meats  and  Fats  • 

The^German  markat  for  American  pork  products  particularly  has  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  demoralization  of  Germany.    This  paradoxical 
situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  fats  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  diet,  and 
American  pork  fats  are  the  cheapest  obtainable.     Eie  German  hog  po-oulation 
""^^.^l:^^^"^'  diminished  curing  the  war,  and  the  scarcity  of  feedstuff s  has  made 
It  difiicult  to  fatten  hogs  to  the  same  weights  as  before  the  war.    Butter  is 
scarce  and  too  e^cpensive  for  the  average  family,  so  the  cheaper  American  lard 
is  used  as  a  substitute.    As  Germany  returns  to  T^rosperity  it  is  T^rcbable  that 
more  butter,  margarine,  kettle  rendered  lard  and  domestic  pork  mil  be  used 
and  consequently  that  zhe  per  capita  consum-otion  of  American  bacon  and  r-fir^ed 
xard  mil  decline  to;7ards  its  pre-war  level.    This  will  still  mean  an  i.Tncrtant 
mar.^et_for  lard,  but  there  is  little  chance  for  a  continuance  of  an  imioortant" 
traae  m  Ar.erican  ba.con. 

r^hile  the  Geman  market  i^or  pork  products  has  been  relatively  good  in 
recent  years,   it  should,  ho..7ever,  be  noted  that  in  relation  to  the  TDurcha-i  ^g 
power  of  the  dollars  received  for  these  e:cport  products,  the  trade  is  r^^all- 
no  betuer  than  in  1913  since  the  value  of  Germ.an  imports  of  American  -qoiV 
prouucos  m  I923  was  lUl  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  sam.e  products  in  I913 
while  the  index  num.ber  of  wholesale  prices  in  1923  was  15^." 
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Breadstiif  f  s 

German  imports  of  bread  grains  and  floor  from  the  United  States  m 
1923  were  approximately  eqaal  in  value  to  the  corresponding  imports  for^ 
1913,  tat  the  \rol'aiT.e  of  these  imports  are  somevThat  smaller,   and  apparently 
still  on  a  dov/nward  trend.     In  this  trade,  the  United  States  in  the  past 
three  years  had  held  a  larger  share  than  before  the  T?7ar.    The  indications 
are,  however,  that  in  I92U  the  imports  from  the  United  States  will  he 
relatively  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  the  war.     In  1923,  Germany 
imported  38,000,000  bashels  of  rye;  of  which  62  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States..    At  present  the  movement  of  American  rye  to  Germany  is 
negligible.    American  export  figures  for  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1824, 
show  exports  to  Germany  of  3,36S,000  bashels  of  rye,  1,665,000  bashels ^ of 
wheat,  and  1,2^5,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour,  as  compared  with  exports  m 
the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1922-23  of  12,U39»000  bashels  of  rye, 
8,212.000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  737,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour.  These 
figures,  of  course,  do  not  take  into  account  American  grain  trans-shipped 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  import  figures  credit  to  the  United  States  all  Canadian  grain  shipped 
from  the  United  States  ports. 

In  pre-war  years  Germany  ranked  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  net 
imports  of  wheat,  but  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  net  exporter  of  rye, 
frequently  ranliing  first  in  rye  exports.     Since  the  war  Germany  has  taken 
less  wheat  but  more  flour,   and  has  been  a  heavy  importer  of  rye  in  three  out 
of  the  past  four  years,    mth  the  re-entry  of  Russia  into  European  markets 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  United  States  can  continue  to  sell  rye  to 
Germany.     The  redaction  in  wheat  imports  is  partly  due  to  the  relative 
cheapness  of  rye,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  areas  lost  by  Germany  as  a 
result  of  the  war  were  either  areas  in  which  viie&t  was  the  most  important 
bread  grain,  or  areas  with  a  rye-consuming  population  in  which  there  was 
already  a  grain  surplus.     It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  or  not  the  increase 
in  the  German  imports  of  wheat  flour  is  permanent  or  only  temporary*  In 
either  case  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  flour  credited  to  the  United 
States  is  to  any  large  extent  made  from  wheat  grom  in  this  country.  It 
may  be  Canadian  flour  shipped  from  United  States  ports  of  flour  milled  in 
bond  in  the  United  States  from  Canadian  wheat. 


Feedstuff s 

In  the  case  of  feedstaffs  the  situation  is  similar  to  that  for  bread 
grains,  mth  German  demand  further  weakened  by  reductions  in  the  number  of 
livestock.     The  German  market  for  Anerican  oil  cake  has  almost  disappeared 
and  German  imports  of  American  barley  have  never  been  of  great  importance. 
In  1920,  1921,   and  1922  large  quantities  of  Aiierican  corn  were  marketed  in 
Germany,  but  in  I923  and  so  far  in  I92U  Germ.any  has  taken  very  little  corn, 
and  of  this  a  decreasing  proportion  has  been  from  the  United  States.  One 
reason  for  the  greater  demand  for  com  in  I92I  and  1922  was  the  limitation 
■imposed  by  the  Geircan  government  on  the  use  of  potatoes  in  the  manufacture 
of  industrial  alcohol.     This  limitation  has  now  been  lifted  and  there  is 
no  need  for  corn  imports  except  for  feed,  and  the  German  farmer  is  not 
fam.iliar  with  the  uses  of  corn  as  a  feedstuff. 
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To"bac  CO 

'The  German  ir.arket  for  American  leaf  to^bacco  has  remained  steady 
throaghocLt  the  pcrvt-.-ar  period  end,  in  lact,  in  1923  the  value  of  imports 
of  American  tohac-.-o  T7aG  ^0  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913-    American  tohacco 
has  recently  been  taken  "by  Germany  in  relatively  larger  quantities  than  in 
pre-vrar  years.     Iraports  of  Americeoi  tooacco  in  I923  constituted  nearly  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  tolacco  imriorts  as  compared  vdth  9  per  cent  in  19-3» 
It  may  "be  noted  in  this  connection  that  m.uch  of  the  American  tobacco 
imported  into  Germany  ig  for  manufacture  and  export. 


Conclusion 

During  the  noxt  f e?:  years  xre  may  expect  a  market  in  Germany  for 
800,000  to  900.  UOO  "b;ii  -'j  of  American  cotton.     The  quantity  imported  vrill  in- 
crease i.-iateria:' ly  if  Govmany  is  able  to  regain  its  foreign  markets  for  cotton 
goods  and  so  reorganize  its  textile  industries  as  to  supply  the  full  German 
demand  for  cotton  goods  from  German  mills.    Tlie  German  market  for  American 
grain  either  for  Lroc^  or  feed  cannot  be  depended  upon,  especially  if  Russia 
continues  to  export  grain  in  the  same  quantities  as  in  I923-2U.    Pork  products 
and  fats  vrili  he  talc^^n  by  Germany  in  larger  quantities  than  in  pre-rar  years 
only  so  long  as  priors  :/emain  lot?.     Since  Germany  even  under  favorable 
conditions  must  ir.:oo-:t  lats,  -le  may  e;cpect  an  important  although  reduced  mar- 
ket for  lax-d  evea  inxh  coma  price  adjustment  and  a  return  to  normal  production 
in  Germany,    There  stemj..  to  be  no  reason  to  e:cpect  any  decrease  in  German  im- 
ports of  American  tobacco,  i-hich  in  the  past  three  years  have  averaged  nearly 
20,000,000  pounds.     Taking  into  consideration  the  unfavorable  conditions  in 
the  Ger.uan  cotton  industry,   the  increased  competition  for  the  German  market 
in  bread  and  f  eedstuiTs,   and  the  lorobability  of  some  reduction  in  German  im- 
ports of  pork  products,   it  seems  probable  that  for  the  next  fe-r  years  at 
least,  German  imooits  of  American  agricultural  products  as  a  vhole  iTill  remain 
"belo^  the  pre-war  average  bcth  in  volume  and  in  real  value* 

VALENCIA  ONIONS. 

The  Valencia  onion  crop  of  I92U  will  amount  to  about  3,200,000 
bushels,  gror.n  on  an  area  of  10,000  acres,  according  to  cabled  advices  from 
the  Anerican  Consul  at  Valencia,  Spain, 

According  to  these  figaren,   the  loss  in  area  compared  vdth  the  l6,000 
acres  which  produced  the  I923  crop  anounts  to  37.5  per  cent.     Shrinkage  in 
yield  comes  to  9  per  cent  of  the  final  figure  of  3,520,000  bushels  for  last 
year.   ^3oth  the  I923  ;-.nd  I924  crops  were  roughly  50'per  cent  of  the  1922  yield. 
There  is  little  accurr.ce  data  owing  to  the  small  units  of  area  engaged  in 
producing  the  Valencia  onions,   and  to  the  inaccurate  m.cthods  used  in  estimating 
Spanish  crops. 

In  ans-i-ering  in'^.Miiries  from,  onion  gro-'-^ers  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
domestic  crop  in  America,   it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  latest  preliminary 
estimates  pu".  the  yiold  at  slightly  lower  than  the  16,313^000  bushels  of  last 
season*     The  crop  last  year  ^'a-r  large  cnoagh  to  cause  concern  to  Spanish  e:q)ort- 
ers,   T^iO  alwa3^s  look  to  Amor.'.ca  to  absorb  their  surplus.     Pear  of  repeating  the 
losses  suffered  through  ovei^-.rodact ion  in  1922  hcis  caused  the  decline  in  area 
sown  m  Spain,  i-hile  diseases  and  bad  weather  have  managed  to  hold  the  crop  to 
the  low  level  of  last  season. 
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II'^CRTS  Il^TO  THE  m^ITSr  STAVES  FROM  GEm/lANY 

Germany  is  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  rnarkst  for 
American  ag;ricaltaral  prodacts.     It  is  essentially  an  inda-jtrial  country, 
and  like  the  United  Kingdom,   it  mast  ej~:o:rt  the  prodacts  of  i":s  mills 
and  factories,   ana  to  rome  extent  oi  itt  mine3,  in  order  to  supply  its 
deficit  in  food  and  raw  n.atei'ials  for  manuf acto.re„     In  the  years  im-r.\ediate 
preceding  the  -war,   the  visible  calance  of  trade  of  Germany  -was  asaally 
adverse,  hat  it  v/as  more  than  covered  "by  invisible  items,   sach  as  interest 
on  foreign  investments,  toarist  ezcoendi tares,  and  emigrant  remittances. 
In  the  years  since  the  vrar,   the  balance  of  visible  trade  has  again  been 
adverse,"  bo.t  recent  studies  have  indicated  that  the  invisible  items  have 
been  so  redaced  that  the  net  balance  of  payments,   at  least  to  the  end 
of  1923,  v/as  still  adverse.. 

The  recovery  of  Germany  and  its  ability  to  pay  its  debts  abroad, 
thas  depends  to  a  large  extent  apon  an  increase  in  visible  exports. 
Furthermore,  American  exports  to  Germ.any  mast  be  paid  for  very  largely 
through  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Germany  either  to  the  United  States 
direct  or  to  other  coantries  vh^ ch  may  be  able  to  balance  accounts  mth 
the  United  States,   either  through  visible  or  invisible  channels. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Germany  in  past  years 
have  been  extremely  varied  as  indicated  by  the  follovdng  table  in  -which 
are  listed  the  most  important  of  these  imports  v/nich  together  make  up 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  -che  total  value. 

The  la.rgest  group  of  items  in  the  follov/ing  list  is  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  of  -which  the  more  important  items  are  cotton 
glo\"es,  hosiery,  laces,  and  embroideries.    These  products  are  able  to 
compete  in  this  cour/ry  -jith  similar  products  of  British  and  American 
manufacture,  either  because  of  the  relatively  cheap  skilled  labor  in 
Germany,  or  because  of  a  demand  for  specialized  prodacts  made  only  in 
Germa-ny,     This  group  of  item.s,  although  large  in  comparison  vrith  other 
imports,  is  small  as  compared  T?7ith  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  e:rports 
from  the  United  States  to  Gerras.ny,  vhich  in  I913  amounted  to  $116,000,000 
and  in  I923  to  $107,000,000.     These  cotton  goods  are  all  subject  to  duty 
under  the  tariff  lav;  of  1922,  ^jith  rates  varying  -sndely  as  bet-ween 
different  items. 

Of  primary  interest  to  agriculture  is  the  fertiliner  group  of 
imports-    All  the  important  item.s  in  this  group  are  admitted  free  of 
duty.    As  indicated  in  the  table,   the  greater  part  of  the  fertilizer 
imports  from  Germany  are  of  the  potash  group.    The  potash  fertilizers 
Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.     In  pre—y-ar  years,  Germany  -was 
the  source  of  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  potash  imoorts  into  the 
United  States.     In  1922,  about  67  per  cent  of  oar  potash  imports  aere 
of  German  origin,  -i,7hile  2^  per  cent  was  imported,  from  France,  -probably 
the  product  of  territory  ceded  to  France  by  Germaxiy  follomng  the  war. 
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IMPORTS  li^'TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  GERJVL^NY,  Cont'd. 
Valae  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  irom_GeTOany^ 


"ea-j"  ending; 


Con^Tiodity 


I9IO-I91U 


:  Dollars 
Cotton,  manaf act  are  of:  : 

laces,  enforoideries,  etc. :  6,985»9^3 

hosiery  :  3.527,927 

Gloves,  ^rcnit  :  a 

Other,  manufactare  of  6.^58.3^40 


All,  manofactare  of  :  16.972.180 

Fertilizers:  : 

Mariate  of  Potash......:  6,763,117 

Salphate  of  Potash  :  1,7^0,512 

Manure  salts  :  '  a 

Kainite  :  a 

Other  potash-hearing..,:  a 

Uitrogenoas  fertilizers:  UU,222 

phosphates   a,-. 

All  other  fertilizers..:  S.'-^O'-t.-OoO 

All  fertilizers.  13^556^911 


Iron  and  steel, manuf act ' d. :  10,853,288 

Toys  :  6,917,5^6 

Dyes  :  6,537.613 

Calf  and  cattle  hides, inc.; 

kip  :  -6,216,176 

Pars  and  larskins .dressed. :  1,9'4S,013 

Pars  &  fur  skins,  undressed. :  5.  ^-'•30,051 

China  and  porcelain.  :  U, 003,180 

Gloves  leather:  ..:  3,280,757 

Eeet  sagar  : 

Cane  sagar.-  : 

Leaf  tohacco.  

Sagarheet,  seed....  .: 

Beads  and  bead  ornacie'nts, .: 
Printing  paper  : 


901,775 
19,766 
797.126 
71+9,032 

773.6^3 
79.660 

Grass  seeds  :  1,576,928 


Precious  stones  

"iJool,  unmanufactured, 


689,299 
597,713 

Wool,  manufactured  :  3,^33*281 

Zinc. 'blocks, pigs,  and  old.: 
Leather  and  tanned  skins.-: 
Alurainijm,  crude  scrap..  . . . . : 

Alaminum,  manof actared - . . , : 

Beesvrax  : 

Silk  raw,  including  vraste.: 
Total, specif ied  commod.  : 
Total,  other  comir^odities. .  87vQd9.272 


390,113 
2.315.932 

357.722 
233,22s 
77,19s 
 3U.15'i_ 


89:392,885 


GPuU3)  TOTAL  :  176,^162. 157 


Years  ending 
'leceniber  31 


1920 


Dollars 

1,288,087 
628,085 
1,03^,566 
1.896.399 


U.8U7.I37 


8,82U,799 

1,316.375 

7,083,730 
3,3S3,376 

6f,67U 
1 

370.66s 


21.  ou  2, 623. 


5,335,18S 
U, 238, 017 
1,762,862 

3.3S9 
538,722 

3,086.363 
S97.719 
1.825.526 

5, '-+35, 715 
U12, 171 
107,708 
2,i5i,6il 
2,088,290 
1.573,591 
^459.515 
6U5.999 
300 
75^,636 


227.576 
'490,513 
1, 126,547 
5.7S5 
699, g67 


59.757,348 


29,078.932 


83.836,280 


1921 


Dollars 

1,227,529 
1,172,1.2U 

3.190,237 
1.827.235 


7.U17.U85 


1.239.737 
3^7,155 
261,932 
156,990 
a 

~126 
^.992 

1£9.7'^3 


2.220.bqi 


7. 9^+673^7 
U,S67,21U 
2,112,150 

132.339 
196,^82 
2.072, US2 
2,208,329 

2.006,707 

150 


735,220 
563.712 

1,273.252 

3.633,^69 
888,  2U2 
U52.712 
232,526 

1,262,111 
116,5459 
602,571 
760.651 

1,252,2^4 

10,525 
3.923.935 


U6. 875. 280 


33.1+01^663 


20,279,9143 


1922 


Dollars 

1,839.663 
1.930.172 
5.2Ub,3Ui 
3.336.15I4 


12.352.330 


3,^21,529 
2.399.931 
937.53'+ 
550,965 
2,1+11 

230.997 
2k  M50 

U53.I69 


8.086. 926 


6.772,116 

6.115,329 
2,529.2^1+ 

175.^72 
617,056 
5,235.012 

1.932,379 
1,8^4,31+2 


2,312,625 
187.707 
1,1+5^,312 
2,06U,688 

275,356 

71+0,928 
1,000,902 
2,397,317 

7^2.11+7 
91,1+22 
i,263.U6^ 
1+7.^50 
3.397 


58,843.218 
5S.65U,'47l+ 


117,497.692 


a  Included  in  all  other,    b  Includes  cotton  waste,     c  Includes  "other  animal  vax" 
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TJ^POP.TS  IWIO  THE  miTED  SUITES  FROM  GERFiiNY,  Cont'd, 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  that  practically  all  other  imports 
xrom  Gerrnany,  which  have  been  important  in  post  war  years  are  manafactared 
proaacts,  ^,iiich  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods  are  able  to  compete  in 
spite  of  the  tariff  barrier  on  accoant  of  cheap  bat  efficient  skilled  labor 
employed  in  German  factories. 

01  the  few  agricultural  imports  in  the  list,  sugar  was  eliminated 
entirely  as  a^ result  of  the  war  and  the  development  of  Cuban  cane  sugar, 
Leai  tobacco  is  a  re-export  from  Germany  of  special  varieties  of  tobacco 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  brands  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Sugarbeeu  seed  is  free  of  duty  and  in  some  years  has  been  imported  from 
Germ.any  in  considerable  quantities.     In  1922,  however,   the  value  of  imports 
of  sugarbeet  seed  from  Germany  was  only  $187,000.    However,  most  of  the 
remamaer  of  the  total  imports  of  this  commodity  came  directly  from  the 
Netherlands  and  Denmark,  and  so  may  have  been  really  of  German  origin, 
Much^of  the  grass  and  clover  seed  imported  in  the  past  has  been  of  GeriTian 
origin.    These  seeds  were  on  the  free  list  until  the  tariff  of  1922  became 
efiective.    The  present  duty  ranges  from  1  to  !+  cents  per  pound  on  most 
varieties  of  grass  and  clover  seeds.    Total  iiiroorts  in  1923  were  prac- 
tically equal  to  those  of  1922  when  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  no. 
duty  was  imposed. 

Total  imports  from  Germ.any  averaged  in  value  $176,000,000  in  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  the  T/ar.    Following  the  \7ar,  the  value 
of  imports  from  Germany  in  I919  was  only  $10,60S,0C0  and  in  1920  $88,836,000. 
Por  1923,  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Germany  was  $l6l,3US,000  or  nearly 
equal  to  the  pre-war  average, 

.  GERIidAH  AGSICULTURJiL  T^S  AND  TARrFPS. 

The  severity  of  the  present  German  agrarian  crisis  has  called  forth 
unprecedented  procedure  relative  to  taxation  of  agricultural  lands.     The  end 
of  the  inflation  period  left  the  German  farmer  with  little  or  no  ready  cash 
VTith  which  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fiscal  refoim.s  begun  last  year.  The 
result  has  been  the  necessity  of  making  concessions  to  the  farmers  in  the 
way  of  lightening  the  tax  burden, 

_^  The  "Manchester  Guardian"  (British)  of  July  12,  192^,  carried  an  article 
describing  existing  conditions  in  German  industry  in  general,  noting  particulars 
that  while  foodstuffs  are  dear  in  the  cities,  T;he  famers  are  forced  to  sell  at 
a^  compe-ratively  very  low  price.    Many  farm.ers  now  find  themselves  unable  to 
finance  the  crops  of  this  season.    For  the  sake  of  the  country's  fundamental 
stability,   therefore,  the  C-overnjnent  has  seen  fit  to  permit  farmers  to  apply  for 
a  remassion  of  taxes.     Interest  accomulates  on  these  remissions  at  anywhere 
from  4  to  12  per  cent,  the  rate  being  determined  by  local  Governinent  agents. 
In  extreme  cases,  where  farmers  are  forced  oc  sell  equipment  and  property  to 
meet  essential  needs,   there  is  no  interest  charge. 


A  contest  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Reichstag  over  the  imposition  of  a 
tariff  on  grains  equal  to  the  I9I4  rates. 
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AltflERICAN  V/HMT  AT  MARSEILLE. 

The  short  crops  in  North  Africa  for  this  season  indicate  in- 
creased activity  in  imported  wheat  at  the  port  of  Marseille.  Erom 
January  1  to  May  31,  1^2k,  10, 22^4,000  tashels  entered  France  through 
Marseille,  a  figure  considerahly  larger  than  that  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1923.    The  rate  of  import  of  the  past  few  months  leads  Marseille  dealers 
to  expect  to  handle  25,720,000  bushels  "by  December  3I,  192^4 „ 

A  report  from  l!r.  Hooker  A.  Loolittle,  American  Consul  at 
Marseille,^ asserts  that  about  one-third  of  Marseille's  annual  needs 
must  be  satisfied  vith  DoruiB  wheats  to  be  manufactured  into  various 
forms  of  vaieat  pastes.    The  large  North  African  crop  of  last  season 
supplied  the  bulk  of  the  Eurum  demand.    It  is  said  also  that  there  was 
some  dissatisfaction  over  the  quality  of  American  shipments.    The  conditions 
surrounding  the  present  season,  hoi7ever,  will  render  im-perative  the  taking 
of  American  and  Canadian  Duroms  in  any  quantity  up  to  3^,67^,000  bushels,  and 
possiDly  more.     It  is  understood  that  flour  export  permits  are  now  being 
granted  up  to  fifty  percent  of  the  wheat  imported.    A  strong  export  trade 
in  flour  plus  the  domestic  demand  for  pastes  will  make  large  demands  upon 
tne  wheat  iiiiporters.    Most  East  Indian  Eurams  are  said  to  be  too  worm.y' to 
make  good  paste,  with  the  result    that  the  burden  of  supplying  France  with 
hard  wheat  falls  largely  upon  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Just  what 
proportion  will  fall  to  the  United  States  will  as  usual  be  largely  a 
question  of  relative  prices.    On  June  2k,  132k-  North  African  Duroms  were 
quoted  at  approxiaately  oL^5  per  bushel.    The  Consul  feels  that  American 
Duroms  could  meet  that  figure,  freight  and  customs  paid.    Short  supplies 
during  tne  laso  three  months  have  pushed  f loar  and  grain  prices  to  new 
high  levels.    Of  the  v,heat  quotations  on  June  2,  French  -rheat  stood 
highest  at  about  $1»33. 

In  connection  with  native  French  wheats,  details  as  to  condi- 
tion as  of  June  2k  are  worth  noting.     The  Departments  of  Vaucluse  and 
Bouches-du-Shone,  contained  in  the  Marseille  consular  district,  contribute 
heavily  to  the  national  Hieat  crop.    These  lands  suffered  more  or  less 
from  arought  during  May,  with  rust  and  smut  developing  to  some  extent. 
The  usual  poppies  ha-^e  invaded  the  grain  fields,  but  apparently  in  greater 
profusion  this  year  than  usual.    A  disease  called  "pretin"  ~root-rot-> 
is  making  some  headway,  especially  in  low- lying  and^umid  lands.  Govern- 
ment scientists  are  at  work  on  the  problem  of  discovering  the  cause  and 
a  suitable  remedy^ 
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TOOL  IN  :^SOFOTAMIA.. 

Prodacing  30,000  to  UO.OOO  bales  of  3UC  poonds  amaally  before  the 
war,   the  nool  industry  of  Mesopotamia,  no^  named  Iraq,  is  recovering  from 
the  poet'-Tjar  do:;ression,-    Production  in  1321  Trras  IS, 000  bales.     In  1922 
and  1923  the  figares  w^re  21,000  and  2U,G00  bales,  vhile  the  estimate  for 
192^4  is  pat  at  27,00c  bales.    The  continued  demand  for  wool  at  high  prices 
makes  producers  in  Iraq  naturally  anxious  to  increase  their  output, 

Reporting  on  tooI  for  his  district,  John  Kandolpb,  J^xerican  Consul 
at  Bagdad,  3ays  that  -the  27,000  bales  for  I-92U  will  be  divided  into  8,000 
bales  of  «Awassi",  5,000  of  "Karradi",  and  1^,000  of  "Arabi"  wool,  Agassi 
is  produced  on  the  nlains  and  is  of  somewhat  finer  grade  than  Ea^'radi , 
which  comes  from  the  h'^.ll  country.    "While  the  two  usually  coir.n:L..iid  the  sa^ne 
price,  Awa.ssi  sometimes  enjoys  an  advantage.    Arabi  tj-ooI  is  the.-  poorest  cf 
the  three  and  generally  contains  75  per  cent,  colored  y.co'j.  ,    Unlike  the 
other  two  grades,  Ax-abi  cannot  go  into  carpets- 
Shearing  of  adult  sheep  occurs  in  April,  and  of  lambs  generally  in 
September,    Transported  by- camel,  mule  or- donicey  to  Bagdad,  it  is  sold  to 
local  dealers  with  international  connections.     Iraq  consumes  but  little  of 
its  own  wool,  practically  all  of  the  cheaper  Arabi  wool  going  to  Great 
Britain  and  Prance.    Av.c.ssi  and  Karradi  grades  coma  to  the  United  States. 
In  1923,  9tOOO  bales  car.:e.  to  America  to  be  used  mainly  in  carpet-weaving, 
■diile  so  far  1,100  bales  have  come  during  I92U.    Prices  on  Awassi  and 
Karradi  wool  in  I923  ran  from  $77 .UO  to  $S1.70  a  bale„    This  year  the 
same  grades  have  been  sold  by  washers  at  $g6  to  $9^.60.    All  wool  exports 
bear  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


CUBAl^  SJPOSTS  OP  VEGETA£LSS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Presh  vegetables  to  the  extent  of  $1.066, 67U  worth  vere  shipped 
during  I923  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  against  $530,000  for  1922, 
The  1923  figure  shows  an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  with 
prospects  for  greater  values  during  I92U.. 

A.  C.  Prost,  American  Consul  General  at  Habana,  says  that  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  there  are  well  adapoed  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables.    Considerable  trucking  is  done  near  Habana  for  the  winter 
markets  of  the  United  States,  exports  usually  reaching  their  peak  daring 
March,  then  falling  away  until  the  following  November. 
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COTTON  IF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.- 

The  latest  estim.ate  of  cotton  production  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  for  the  current  year  is  USOO  bales  of  5OO  pounds.     This  is 
approximately  the  same  as  for  the  previous  season,  altho  this  year's 
crop  was  grorm  on  an  area  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  utilized 
last  season.     Consequently  the  yield  per  acre  -svas  only  half  as  great 
this  season,  the  figure  for  I923  being  2.kG  nounds  and  this  year  only 
120, 

The  American  Consul  at  Earban,  Natal,   South  Africa,   in  answering 
a  cotton  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  United  States  I^pnartment  of 
Agriculture,   informs  us  that  there  vras  an  abandoment  this  year  of  only 
five  per  cent  and  that  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  qcite  as  good  as  last 
year.    No  explanation  is  given  for  the  heavy  cut  in  yield  per  acrOc 
The  harvest  began  April  1  with  plants  lightly  fruited,  the  peak  of  the 
harvest  being  reached  Jane  lo    The  weather,  has  been  generally  satis- 
factory, i,7ith  a  loss  from,  pests  'v-r-hich  is  deycribed  as  normal,  which  is 
much  less  severe  than  that  suffered  in  America,  largely  through  the  absence 
of  boll  weevil.     No  staple  is  shorter  than  y/S  of  an  inch,   with  5  per  cent 
running  from  f/S  to  l-l/S  inches.     Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  crop  runs 
over  a  staple  of  l--l/S  inches. 


